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PRIMER  FOR  TOM  BASHERS 


November  20,  1S2S 


HOT  EOR.  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes 

AIHTOUITCEMEM! :    Neighbor  Thompson  is  going  to  talk:  today  about  raising  rabbits. 
She  rabbit -raising  industry,  you  know,  has  been  developing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  late  years,  particularly  in  certain  sections  of  the  country e    So  the 
subject  is  a  very  live  one.    The  talk  comes  as  this  week's  PRIMER  POP  TOOT 

FARMERS,  presented  by  Station   through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mr.  Thompson.    All  right,  Neighbor. 

***** 


Rabbit -raising  certainly  HAS  developed  in  the  past  few  years.     I  was 
reading  the  other  day  about  the  rabbit  ranches  in  southern  California.  Some 
breeders  there  keep  several  thousand  rabbits.    And- almos  t  everybody  in  the 
rural  districts  has  a  few  pairs  at  least.    Several  packing  houses  in  the 
Los  Angeles  district  take  from  25,000  to  50,000  rabbits  each  month.  . 

It's  interesting,  too,  to  note  that  the  demand  still  seems  to  keep  a 
jump  ahead  of  the  supply.     I  remember  reading  sometime  back  that  in  1926  there 
was  marketed  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  alone  more  than  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  dressed  rabbit.    Housewives  are  serving  more  and  more  rabbit  meat. 
And  most  any  first-class  western  hotel  or  restaurant  has  rabbit  on  its  menus. 

These  figures  impressed  me.    I  used  to  raise  rabbits  myself,    My  brother 
and  I  kept  them  in  a  cracker  box  out  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  barn.    We  raised 
them  largely  for  fun,  although  ' I  recall  very  clearly  that  we  did  have  visions 
of  touring  Africa  an  the  first  year's  proceeds. 

ITowadays,  however,  boys  are  taking  rabbit -raising  seriously.    Both  of 
my  boys,  Art  and  Tommy,  are  wrapped,  up  in  their  rabbit  business.    And  I 
encourage  them.     It  teaches  them  a  good  deal  about  the  problems  of  animal 
production.     It  gives  them  a  chance  to  make  some  money.    And  it  helps  cut 
down  the  family  meat  bill. 

Art,  by  the  way,  has  b-  ilt  up  quite  a  trade  among  our  neighbors  out 
here.    And  this  fall  and  winter  he's  going  to  help  siippiy  a  couple  of  our 
local  restaurants  and  our  leading  hotel.    He  belongs  to  the  4-H  Rabbit  Club, 
and  all  the  boys-  are  making  some  spending  money  that  way.    Tommy  isnrt  old 
enough  to  join  the  club,  but  he1s  looking  forward  to  joining  next  year. 

It's  my  observation,  incidentally,  that  kids  do  about  as  well  as  older 
people  with  rabbits.    That  is.,  in  raising  them  on  a  small  scale.     They  adapt 
themselves  more  readily  to  the  requirements  of  back-yard  product  ion,  and  they 
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usually  take  a  lot  of  interest.    Rabbits  are  so  easy  to  handle  and  "breed  that 
any  "boy  with  get~up-and-go  can  make  a  success  of  the  business. 

I'll  have  to  admit  that  I'm  a  sort  of  back-number  so  far  as  raising 
rabbits  are  concerned.    What  I've  learned    I've  learned  from  the  4-H  club  boys 
here  and  from  the  literature  that  Art  keeps  around  the  house.    The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  five  publications  on  rabbit-raising,  and  Art  has  read  every 
one  of  them  at  least  once.     I'll  read  the  numbers  and  titles  in  case  you  want 
to  send  for  them: 

First,  Leaflet  No.  4,   "Raising  Domestic  Rabbits."    That's  the  one  fhat ' 11 
probably  be  most  helpful  for  ordinary  back-yard  production.    Then  there's 
Leaflet  To.  15,   "Rabb  it  -Eons  e  Construction";  Leaflet  Ho.  22,  "Chinchilla  Rabbits 
fcr  Food  and  Fur;  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1519,  "Rabbit  Skins  for  Fur,"  and 
Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1568,  "Rabbit  Parasites  and  Diseases.  11 

Speaking  of  fur,  did  you  know  that  rabbit  fur  is  used  more  extensively 
by  the  fur  trade  than  any  other  kind?    More  than  100  million  rabbit  skins  are 
utilized  annually.    And,  with  the  disappearance  of  many  cf  the  fine-pelted 
wild  fur  bearers  in  the  United  States,  the  use  of  rabbit  skins  is  steadily 
increasing. 

At  present  about  93  per  cent  cf  this  enormous  quantity  of  skins  used 
in  the  United  States  is  imported  from  foreign  countries.    We  produce  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  number  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  American  trade. 

Well,  I  think  what  I've  said  is  enough  to  convince  anyone  that  rabbit- 
raising  in  this  country,  isn't  a  matter  any  more  of  keeping  a  couple  of  rabbits 
in  a  cracker  box  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  barn.    Eardly.     It's  a  full-fledged 
business.    And  it  offers  real  opportunities  to  anyone  interested  in  it. 

What  are  the  best  breeds  of  rabbits?    Well,  rabbit  breeders  organizations 
recognize  about  18  standard  breeds.     In  some  instances  there  are  several  varietie 
of  a  breed,  like  in  size  and  type  but  different  in  color.    The  breeds  are  divided 
into  2  main  groups,  known  as  fancy  and  utility. 

The  utility  breeds  are  so  named  because  they  produce  a  marketable  carcass 
and  a  good  pelt  during  a  reasonably  short  feeding  period.    They  are  the  American, 
Beveren,  Chinchilla,  Checkered  Giant,  Flemish  Giant,  Hew  Zealand,  and  French 
Silver,  and  their  different  varieties. 

In  the  United  States  the  American  White,  American  Blue,  Hew  Zealand  White, 
White  Flemish,  and  Chinchilla   .re  the  ones  most  commonly  kept.    But  any  breed 
in  the  utility  class  may  be  raised  for  food  and  fur. 

The  fancy  breeds,  which  are  kept  mainly  for  show  purposes,  include  the 
Angora,  Belgian,  Dutch,  English,  Havana,  Himalayan,  Lilac,  Lop,  Polish,  Silver- 
Gray,  and  Tan,  and  their  varieties. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  leaflet  on  "Raising  Domestic  Rabbits" 
points  out  that  first  of  all,  successful  rabbit-raising  requires  good  stock, 
good  management,  and  good  organization.    They  are  the  fundamentals.  Healthy, 
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vigorous  animals  are  necessary  as  a  foundation.     Good  management ,  which 
includes  breeding,  feeding,  housing,  and  marketing,  is  essential  to  good 
profits . 

Right  here  is  a  point,  too,  that  ought  tc  be  emphasized.     The  prospective 
rabbit-raiser  will  do  well  to  make  sure  that  he  has  a  market  for  his  output 
before  he  puts  much  money  into  his  business. 

Now,  let's  see  what  Department  of  Agriculture  specialists  have  to  say 
about  breeding.    Here's  one  point.    A  breeding  doe  can  raise  6  or  S  litters 
a  year,  they  say,  but  that  is  too  many.     In  breeding  exclusively  for  meat,  5 
or  6  litters  are  sometimes  raised.     But  such  intensive  breeding  is  usually 
limited  to  a  year  or  a  little  more,  as  a  doe  will  soon  lose  her  vitality  and 
the  young  won't  grow  well.     It's  best  to  allow  an  interval  of  three  months 
between  each  breeding  period.    This  gives  the  doe  a  chance  to  regain  flesh 
and  strength  after  feeding  her  young. 

As  tc  the  number  of  young,  litters  of  10  or  12  occur  now  and  then. 
But  that's  too  many  rabbits  for  a  doe  to  raise.    Unless  she  is  an  exceptionally 
good  mother  it's  wise  to  keep  only  six  of  the  best  ones. 

Commercial  rabbit  men  give  each  doe  a  separate  hutch  for  herself  and 
her  young.  And  they  keep  the  buck  in  quarters  by  himself,  too.  Of  course, 
accurate  records  of  does  and  bucks  should  be  kept  at  all  times. 

Then  we  come  to  the  second  point — good  management.    Here's  what  the 
specialists  recommend: 

A  day  or  so  before  the  young  are  expected  the  hutch,  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  and  the  nest  box  containing  plenty  of  straw  or  hay  put  inside  the  hutch. 
It's  best  to  let  the  doe  make  her  own  nest.    Don't  disturb  the  doe  and  her 
young  for  the  first  2  or  3  days  after  the  young  are  born.    When  they're  old 
enough  to  come  out  of  the  hutch  and  run  around  it's  safe  to  clean  out  the 
nest  and  put  in  frosh  straw. 

It's  usually  best  to  leave  the  young  with  the  doe  until  they're  about 
8  weeks  old,  although  they  MA^f  be  weaned  at  6  weeks.    At  this  time  separate 
the  males  from  the  females  and,  if  you  don't  market  them,  put  them  into 
separate  hutches. 

ITow  about  feeding.     Clean,  bright  oats  (either  whole  or  crushed), 
rolled  barley,  well-cured  alfalfa  hay,  and  a  small  quantity  of  some  kind  of 
green  feed,  such  as  carrots,  rake  up  the  usual  daily  diet  in  most  rabbitries. 
Wheat  bran,  mixed  with  oats  or  barley — equal  parts  by  volume,  is  often  fed 
once  a  week. 

Clover  hay  is  good,  as  well  as  alfalfa.    But  rabbits  seem  to  like  the 
alfalfa  better.     Cut  the  hay  into  about  1-inch  lengths  before  feeding.  Lawn 
clippings,  rutabagas,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  mangels  are  other  good  green 
feeds. 
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Some  rabbit  raisers  I  know  feed  nothing  green.     Others  give  their 
rabbits  all  the  green  feed  they  can  get.     Departement  of  Agriculture  specialists 
advise  against  either  extreme.    They  do  point  out,  though,  that  green  feed 
should  be  fed  with  care. 

How  often  to  feed?    Twice  a  day,  say  rabbit  men.    The  quantity  of  feed, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animals  and  also  on  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  green  feed  and  hay  they  get.    Young  rabbits  may  be  fed 
all  they'll  clean  up  in  30  minutes. 

I  haven't  time  to  say  anything  about  constructing  rabbit  houses.  But 
you  can  get  that  information  in  much  more  detail,  anyway,  in  Leaflet  Ho.  15. 
Write  for  any  or  all  of  those  bulletins  I  mentioned  if  you're  interested  in 
rabbit  raising.    They're  for  both  commercial  rabbit  raisers  and  for  boys 
like  Art  and  Tommy,  who  raise  a  few  rabbits  in  the  back-yard. 

sit******* 


ANNOUNCEMENT;     Thank  you,  Mr.  Thompson.    Now,  if  you  folks  who  are  rabbit- 
minded  will  get  your  pencils  ready  I'll  read  over  that  list  of  publications 
again.    Here  they  are.     Leaflet  Ho.  4,   "Raising  Domestic  Rabbits";  Leaflet  Ho. 
15,   "Rabbit  House  Construction1,';  Leaflet  Ho.  22,  "Chinchilla  Rabbits  for  Food 
and  Fur;"  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1519-F,   "Rabbit  Skins  for  Fur,"  and  Farmers' 
Bulletin  Ho.  15G8-F,   "Rabbit  Parasites  and  Diseases."    Send  your  requests 'to 

Heighbor  Thompson  at  Station   or  in  care  of  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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PRIMER  FOR  TOM  FARMERS 


Speaking  Time:   10  minutes. 


Wednesday,  November  27,  1929 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT:    There's  no  other  day  in  the  year  when  we're  quite  so  particular 
about  what  we  have  on  our  dinner  table  as  at  Thanksgiving.    Neighbor  Thompson 
naturally  is  no  exception.    This  year  he  has  had  a  good  garden,  he's  raised  some 
poultry,  and  he's  feeling  rather  independent  so  far  as  his  Thanksgiving  food 
supply  is  concerned.    Now,  in  today's  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  he's  going  to  tell 
about  his  plans  for  a  home-grown,  home-made  Thanksgiving  dinner  tomorrow.  Mr. 
Thompson. 


******* 


First,  a  little  story.    Last  year  we  decided  that  instead  of  going  to  a  lot 
of  trouble  baking,  roasting  and  stewing  for  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  home  we'd  go 
into  town.    We  were  to  have  dinner  there  and  take  in  a  movie  afterward. 

Well,  the  idea  was  an  excellent  one.    But  like  some  other  ideas  that  have 
seemed  excellent  to  me,  it  didn't  work. 

About  half  way  downtown  Tommy — our  youngest  boy — popped  up  with  the  remark 
that  he  wasn't  hungry.    He  declared  if  we  expected  him  to  do  justice  to  a  full- 
fledged  Thanksgiving  dinner  we  were  overestimating  his  appetite.     I  didn't  know 
until  then  that  it  was  possible  to  overestimate  Tommy's  appetite.     So  his  re- 
mark occasioned  real  surprise.    But  then  we  took  a  poll  of  the  family— four  of 
us — and  we  all  discovered  that  our  feelings  were  very  similar.    No  one  had  any 
great  urge  to  feast. 

After  the  show  the  situation  remained  practically  unchanged.    So  we  drove 
back  out  home  and  foraged  in  the  ice  box  for  our  Thanksgiving  repast.    There  was 
no  regular  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  the  Thompson  home  last  year. 

This  year,  Mrs.  T.  decided  long  ago  that  we'd  have  a  real  old- fashioned 
dinner.    And  I  readily  agreed.    Furthermore,  we  both  planned  that  we'd  get  it 
from  our  own  garden,  poultry  yard,  and  storage  cellar.    Our  idea  was  a  home- 
made dinner.    And  I  think  we're  going  to  have  a  good  one. 

Mrs.  T.  and  I  sat  down  last  evening  and  figured  it  out.     Chicken  came  first. 
We  have  some  nice  roasting  chickens  in  our  small  floe!:.     So  roast  chicken  it's 
going  to  be  tomorrow. 

Next  came  the  question  of  vegetables.    Our  storage  cellar  will  supply  us 
with  the  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  canned  string  beans,  canned  tomatoes,  canred 
corn,  and  3  or  4  kinds  of  pickle.    Out  in  the  garden  there  are  plenty  of  carrots 
still  growing.    And,  also,  there  are  parsnips  and  a  bed  of  excellent  winter 
radishes. 
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Tor  our  salad  course  we  have  head  lettuce  in  the  cold-free- e,  and  crisp 
cabbage  safely  stored  in  the  pit  of  the  hotbed.    We  won't  lack  for  vegetables, 
as  you  see.    And  I  forgot  to  mention  the  sage  and  onions  for  flavoring  the  dres- 
sing.   And  the  parsley  for  garnishing  the  platter.    It's  in  the  cold-frame  too. 

Then,  there's  celery.     Celery  is  just  about  as  important  on  the  Thanks- 
giving table  as  cranberries*    We  have  a  r"ow  across  our  garden.     It's  banked 
with  earth  and  partly  covered  with  leaves.     So  we'll  have  home-grown  celery  too. 

Mien  it  comes  to  fruits,  we  have  in  the  cellar  apples  which  grew  on  one 
of  the  trees  in  the  garden.    And  by  the  way — only  yesterday  I  went  out  and 
picked  some  fresh  ripe  strawberries.    Not  many,  but  enough  to  make  a  pretty 
dish  for  our  Thanksgiving  table. 

Down  in  the  cellar  again,  we  find  a  good  many  different  varieties  of  canned 
fruits,  but  our  dessert  for  tomorrow,  is  going  to  be  pumpkin  pie.     The  pump- 
kin, incidentally,  grew  in  a  corner  of  the  garden. 

We'll  have  to  buy  some  cranberries,  of  course.     Cranberry  sauce  is  almost 
essential  on  the  Thanksgiving  table.    But  the  cranberries,  along  with  salt, 
sugar,  butter,  milk  and  coffee  are  about  the  only  item  that  isn't  coming  right 
from  our  own  garden  or  poultry  yard.    My  lot,  you  see,  fronts  150  feet  on  the 
boulevard  and  is  160  feet  deep — a  pretty  large  yard.     I  give  a  space  about  40 
by  80  feet  to  poultry.     The  garden  -oroper  is  about  40  by  100  feet. 

In  the  poultry  yard,  I  have  apple  and  plum  trees.    And  at  the  back  of  the 
garden  are  cherry,  pear  and  peach  trees.     In  all  I  "now  have  5  young  bearing 
a\;ple  trees,  3  peach  trees,  4  cherry  trees,  3  plum  trees,  4  pear  trees.  Among 
small  fruits  are  6  or  8  currant  bushes,  a  row  of  raspberries,  and  a  small  bed 
of  strawberries,  mostly  everbearing. 

Along  one  side  of  the  poultry  yard  are  planted  3  grape  vines.  They're 
trained  on  the  poultry  fence  and  they've  furnished  some  wonderful  grapes.  Over 
the  walk  which  separates  the  vegetable  garden  from  the  flower  garden  is  a  grape 
arbor,  which  supports  6  other  grape  vines — -rather  large  ones.     So  we  have  all 
the  grapes  we  can  use  and  a  good  many  left  over  to  give  to  the  neighbors. 

It's  surprising  how  much  fruit  and  how  many  kinds  can  be  grown  in  a  limit- 
ed space.    My  fruit  trees  haven't  even  become  overcrowded  yet,  although  I 
realize  that  the  time  is  coming  when  I'll  have  to  remove  seme  of  them. 

Take  the  garden.     I  cultivate  it  intensively.    Every  inch  of  space  is 
planted  and  kept  in  some  crop  throughout  the  summer.    For  example,  on  a  part 
of  the  ground  I  start  with  early  peas,  early  lettuce,  early  beets,  radishes 
and  potatoes,  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  "be  worked  in  the  spring.     Then  I 
follow  these  up  with  late  corn,  late  beans,  \w  Zealand  spinach,  Swiss  chard, 
celery,  lettuce  and  cabbage. 

Sometimes,  also  I  plant  rows  of  beans  or  corn  between  the  potato  rows. 
Then,  when  the  potatoes  are  dug,  the  soil  is  leveled  around  the  beans  or  corn. 
By  this  method  it's  possible  to  gain  fully  2  weeks  in  the  maturity  of  the 
later  crop. 

We  make  the  garden  do  double  duty  in  several  ways,  for  that  matter. 
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Spinach  is  grown  in  the  rows  "between  the  celery.    Lettuce  is  planted  among  the 
tomatoes. 

Now  as  to  cold-frames.    About  the  first  of  September  I  make  a  sowing  of 
lettuce  in  a  partially  shaded  place.    And  afterward  I  lift  out  the  plants  and 
reset  them  in  the  coldframe  where  they  keep  us  well  supplied  with  lettuce  from 
about  the  middxe/'  December  sometimes  until  after  Christmas.    About  February  we 
again  put  in  the  coldframe  plants  started  in  the  house.    And  in  the  spring, 
"before  some  of  my  neighbors  have  hardly  thought  of  PLANTING  lettuce,  we  have  a 
supply  for  the  table.     It's  a  mighty  good  idea,  I've  found. 

To  get  back  to  our  1929  Thanksgiving  dinner,  however.    For  tomorrow  we 
have  a  choice  from  the  coldframe  of  head  lettuce  and  loose  leaf  lettuce.  Both 
were  grown  there.    We  also  have  parsley — just  a  few  plants  in  the  coldframe  to 
give  Mrs.  T.  material  for  garnishing  meat  platters  during  the  winter.  Radishes- 
the  little  Scarlet  globe  white-tip  kind,  are  growing  out  there  too.    A  few  of 
them  will  add  color  to  the  feast. 

Of  course  storage  is  what  makes  it  possible  to  have  all  of  the  other 
vegetables  fresh  in  winter.     Incidentally  it's  about  time  now,  to  lift  carrots, 
remove  tops  and  bury  them  in  a  box  of  moist  sand.     I'll  keep  the  carrots  out 
in  the  garage  for  the  present  and  later  I'll  move  them  to  a  cool  part  of  the 
cellar. 

The  parsnips  will  remain  in  the  gound.    Freezing  improves  their  flavor. 
My  sweet  potatoes,  nhich  Mrs.  T.  will  serve  tomorrow  as  candied  yams,  were  dug 
some  time  ago  and  stored  on  a  shelf  near  the  furnace  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  cellar. 

Well,  I  think  I'm  going  to  enjoy  my  dinner  tomorrow.    And  I'll  enjoy  it 
a  little  more  than  I  otherwise  would  because  it  will  be  largely  the  product  of 
my  labor  and  Mrs.  T's,  and  Art's  and  Tommy's.     We're  going  to  have  a  real  home- 
made dinner. 

St:***:*:***** 

ANNOUNCEMENT:    Neighbor  Thompson's  description  of  his  dinner  makes  you  wish 
Thanksgiving  was  today,  doesn't  it?    I  hope  all  of  you  have  just  as  good  a  meal 
as  he  expects  to  have.    And  just  as  much  to  be  thankful  for.     Remember,  by  the 

way,  that  if  you  want  to  write  to  Mr.  Thompson  you  can  reach  him  at  Station  

or  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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St) easing  Time:     10  Minutes. 

AITHOUITCSI.IEZD:     When  we  think  of  cats  and  dogs  in  the  same  breath  many  of  us 
think  of  fighting.    But  cats  and  dogs  often  get  along  "beautifully.  Anyway  we're 
taking  a  chance  today  by  putting  the  two  in  the  same  program,    neighbor  Thompson 
himself  a  great  lover  of  both  dogs  and  cats  has  chosen  care  of  these  household 
pets  as  the  subject  for  this  week's  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS .    All  right,  Mr. 
Thompson. 

Y  *  *  ^  *  * 


My  youngest  son  has  a  gift  for  falling  in  love  with  stray  dogs.  And 
thereby  hangs  the  story  of  a  near-riot  in  the  Thompson  household  last  summer. 

One  rainy  day  in  August  Tommy — everyone  but  his  mother  calls  him  Tommy — 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  family  gathering  in  the  parlor , struggling  under  the 
weight  of  a  dog.    &nd  what  a  dogi  Wet,  dirty,  half-starved,  of  indeterminate 
breed,  and  with  a  left  ear  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  having  been  chewed  on.. 

Well,  I.Irs.  T.  shrieked.     I  looked  as  stern  as  I  could.    Everyone  else 
laughed.    But  Tommy  howled.    And  he  howled  so  whole-heartedly  that  to  bring 
quiet  to  the  neighborhood  we  agreed  to  give  his  foundling  food  and  lodging 
overnight . 

That  was  last  August.     It's  now  the  middle  of  November  and  Tommy's 
star  boarder  is  still  with  us.    And  he  just  about  rules  the  household  now. 
Even  Mrs.  T.  became  fully  reconciled  to  him  when  he  made  friends  with  our  two 
cats . 

We  name1  I^Tr ash.     That  seemed  to  be  the  most  appropriate  name  at  the 

t  ime. 

Since  the  first  few  days  Trash  has  been  a  model  dog.    And  the  main 
troubles  we  had  then  weren't  with  him,  but  with  the  fleas  he  brought  with  him. 
Fleas  may  not  be  a  fit  subject  for  polite  radio  company  but  I'll  risk  it.  If 
you've  ever  had  them  around  you  may  be  glad  to  get  some  tips. 

Here's  what  we  did.    And  it  certainly  worked  wonders.    On  the  recom- 
mendation of  one  of  my  neighbors  I  bought  some  derris  powder  (spelled 
d-e-r-r-i-s-)  ".which  is  made  from  roots  of  a  certain  tropical  plant.  Tommy 
took  about  three-fourths  of  a  teaspoonful  and  dusted  it  thoroughly  into  Trash's 
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hair.    That  was  the  end  of  the  fleas.    A  teaspoonful  of  derris,  they  tell  me, 
is  enough  to  kill  every  flea  on  a  "big;  dog.    Of  course,  if  he's  picking  up 
fleas  from  an  unknown  source  that  hasn't  "been  cleaned  up  you'll  have  to 
repeat  the  treatment  again  in  10  days  or  so. 

Derris  powder  is  also  good  for  use  on  cats.    And  as  a  precautionary 
measure  Tommy  gave  the  cats  a  dusting  too. 

Then,  to  make  double  sure  that  we'd  have  no  further . trouble  I  had  the 
boys  clesji  out  and  disinfect  the  sleeping  quarters  we've  fixed  for  Trash  and 
the  cats  in  the  basement.    We  sprayed  with  creosote  oil,  as  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Usually,  of  course,  when  fleas  show  up,  that's  the  first  thing  to  do. 
Clean  up  the  breeding  places,  which  are  most  apt  to  be  found  in  sleeping 
quarters  of  dogs  and  cats. 

I  might  add  here,  too,  that  fresh  pyrethrum  powder,  as  well  as  derris, 
is  recommended  for  treating  both  dogs  and  cats.     Some  of  my  neighbors  have 
found  it  very  effective. 

Since  Tommy  has  been  caring  for  Trash  he's  taught  me  several  other 
good  lessons  about  dogs.    He's  recently  cultivated  the  friendship  of  old 
Doc  Westfall,  who  is    our  community  authority  on  dogs.     "Doc"  used  to  be  in 
the  business  of  breeding  dogs,  and  he's  already  told  Tommy  more  than  I  ever 
knew, 

Ib-r  instance,  I  didn't  know  that  potatoes  weren't  good  for  dogs  until 
Tommy  informed  his  mother  of  that  fact. 

"Doc  says  dogs  can't  digest  potatoes  properly  because  of  the  starch," 
he  declared. 11  And  don't  give  Trash  any  chicken  or  fish  bones  either.  Bones 
might  splinter  and  get  stuck  someplace." 

Tommy  brought  his  new  friend  over  the  other  evening  and  Doc  gave  all 
of  us  a  little  lecture  on  feeding  dogs. 

A  six-months  old  pup,  like  Trash,  he  said,  ought  to  have  about  one- 
fourth  milk  in  his  diet.     Other  good  feeds  are  cereals,  stale  bread  dipped 
in  milk,  broth  or  gravy,  vegetables  and  meat.    As  for  meats,  mutton  and 
beef  are  good,  but  pork  and  pork  products  aren't  recommended.     Cheaoer  cuts 
of  meat  will  do,  but  it's  a  good  idea  to  get  lean  meat  and  to  chop  it  fine. 

"Commercial  dog  feeds  such  as  dog  biscuits,"  Doc  went  on,  "are  all 
right,  if  your  dog  likes  them.    Raw  eggs  mixed  with  milk  is  an  excellent 
feed  too.     Sour  milk,  buttermilk,  meat  soups,  raw  eggs  and  most  any  cooked 
vegetables  except  potatoes  make  suitable  dog  food.    But  don't  feed  sweets. 
Avoid  them  as  you  would  potatoes." 

I  asked  him  about  table  scraps.     "Fine,"  he  said,  "as  long  as  .you  have 
only  one  dog.    Provided  also,  that  they're  clean  and  fresh." 

How  often  should  dogs  be  fed?    Well,  Doc  says  that  young  puppies  will 
take  food  6  or  8  times  daily.    As  they  grow  older,  though,  gradually  reduce 
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the number  the  number  of  feeding  periods  until,  at  6  months,  the  pup's 
&s3tt iig  :Ovl  5  or  4  bimes  a  day*    By  the  time  he's  a  year  old  feed  him 
twice  a  day.    That's  plenty.    Unless  he's  a  watch  dog  and  must  stay  awake 
at  night  the  heavy  feed  should  come  at  night . 

At  various  times  Tommy  has  "brought  home  from  Doc's  quite  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  pointers.     I'll  pass  on  a  few  of  them. 

First,  as  to  training  a  dog.    The  first  requirement  of  the  trainer, 
says  Doc,  is  a  world  of  patience.     Never  whip  or  punish  a  dog  unless  it's 
absolutely  necessary.     If  the  dog  deliberately  disobeys  a  command  which  he 
knows,  it  might  be  wise  to  punish  him  lightly.    But  don't  kick  or  hit  him 
viciously.    Use  a  light  switch — or  grasp  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
back,  and  gently  shake  him.    Be  careful  not  to  break  his  spirit. 


Then,  here  are  some  others: 


Never  punish  a  dog  long  after  an  offense  has  been  committed.    And  be 
sure  he  knows  what  he's  being  punished  for. 

Don't  chain  a  dog,  unless  it's  absolutely  necessary. 

Never  allow  a  dog  to  chase  horses  or  automobiles.     If  you  train  him 
to  stay  in  the  yard  he'll  do  so. 

Keep  sleeping  quarters,  or  kennel,  dry,  clean,  sanitary  and  free  from 
draughts . 

Use  a  leather  collar,  not  a  metal  one.     Inscribe  your  own  name  and 
address  on  it —  not  the  dog's. 

If  a  dog  eats  eggs,  hollow  one  out  and  put  some  red  pepper  in  it. 
Then  make  him  eat  it.     That  should  change  his  appetite  for  eggs. 

And  finally,  a  thorough  daily  grooming  will  do  much  to  promote  any 
dog's  health. 

had 

Now,  as  to  cats.     I  have  another  Neighbor  who  has/ a  lot  of  experience 
with  cats.    Art  Kennedy.    Art  is  really  recognized  as  an  expert  and  I  get 
most  of  my  pointers  from  him. 

He  surprised  me  once  when  I  asked  him  about  feeding  cats.    He  said 
that  neat,  not  milk,  is  the  best  cat  food, 

"Cats  are  natural  meat  eaters,"  he  told  me.     "Beef,  mutton,  and 
rabbit  meat  are  all  good.    And  kittens  like  chicken  and  duck  heads.  That's 
what  I  always  feed  them." 

"Isn't  milk  good  for  cats?"    I  asked. 

"A  little  milk  is  all  right,"  he  returned,   "but  a  small  quantity  of 
cream  is  much  better  than  a  lot  of  milk.    Too  much  mi  11c  is  bad  for  cats — it 
causes  diarrhea.     Larger  quantities  of  vegetable  aren't  good  for  them  either, 


although  a  little  spinach  is  healthful  if  they'll  eat  it.     Small  quantities 
of  clean  table  scraps  make  a  good  cat  feed  too — if  there's  plenty  of  neat 
mixed  in.    And  "be  sure  the  cats  get  grass  regularly. 

Art  also  gave  me  some  tips  on  frequency  of  feeding. 

"One  meal  a  day  is  plenty,"    he  said.     "During  hot  weather  I'd  advise 
feeding  meat- in  the  evening — when  it's  cooler.    You  could  give  the  cat  a 
raw  egg  or  drink  of  milk  in  the  morning.    The  point  is  not  to  feed  too  much. 
Cats  are  temperate.     On  the  other  hand,  don't  make  it  necessary  lor  "one  nouse 
cat  to  forage  in  a  "back  alley  or  in  the  trees  for  food." 

As  to  feeding  kittens  Art  told  me  it  is  best  to  let  the  kittens  work 
up  gradually  from  their  milk  diet.     Begin  feeding  meat,  as  soon  as  they  have 
their  teeth.    A  small  portion  of  scraped  or  finely-ground  meat  is  enough  to 
start  on.     Feed  just  enough  so  that  kittens  will  always  eat  their  share 
hungrily.     Teed  twice  a  day — and  at  regular  times. 

ITow,  for  my  last  suggestion  today,  I  return  home.    Mrs.  T.  has  a 
remedy  for  cat  colds  that  works  fine.     She  got  it  from  a  veterinarian  who 
specializes  in  cat  and  dog  ailments.    Plere  it  is: 

Give  the  cat  one-half  teaspoonful  of  codliver  oil  with  one-fourth  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  stirred  into  it.    Then  keep  the  cat  out  of  drafts. 
Every  hour  give  a  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  containing  white  of  an  egg  and  oil, 
for  nourishment.    Keep  the  cat  warm,     ^ive  it  plenty  of  fresh  air.    And  the 
fewer  drugs  the  better. 

Ten  minutes  isn't  a  very  long  time  to  cover  the  subject  of  both  cats 
and  dogs.     So  if  any  of  you  have  any  questions,  shoot  them  in.     I'll  either  . 
answer  them  myself  or  get  the  information  from  someone  who  can. 

/ 

*  *  *  *  *  * + 


AIJIIQUITCEuZITT :    Neighbor  Thompson  has  just  been  giving  us  some  tips  on  the  care 
of  cats  and  dogs.     In  next  week's  PRIMER  FOR  TOTO  FARMERS  he's  going  to 
take  up  the  question  of  raising  rabbits.     If  you're  interested  in  rabbits, 
be  sure  to  tune  in.    And  if  you  want  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Thompson  write 
to  him  either  at  Station  ,  or  in  care  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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PEIMZR  FOB  T0',7i'  FARMEhS  Wednesday,  November  6,  1929. 

::ct  for  f'jbiica"!::: 


S-peaking  Time:     10  Minutes. 

AMQTJi~CSMFiITT :     There's  one  crop  that's  always  with  -as.     It's  blister  crop. 
And  our  friend,  Neighbor  Thompson,  says  that  as  far  as  he's  concerned  this 
is  a  bumper  season.    Mr.  Thompson  has  on  display  a  couple  of  full-grown  blisters 
that  he's  developed  in  the  last  day  or  two.    And  now,  in  today's  PRIMER  FOE 
TOiVIT  FARMERS,  he's  going  to  tell  you  how  you  can  develop  some, too.    How  about 
it ,  neighbor? 


Ever  since  we've  been  living  out  here  Mrs.  T.  has  been  after  me  to  lay 
some  concrete  walks  around  the  house.    Therein  lies  the  story  of  the  blisters 
your  announcer  advertised.    This  is  just  another  argument,  you  see,  that  Mrs. 
T.  finally  won.    And,  now  that  the  work  is  done,  I'm  glad  she  did.  Gravel 
walks  are  good  enough  for  me.    But  they  AREN'T  very  satisfactory  for  ladies' 
thin  shoe  soles.    And,  besides,  it's  pretty  hard  to  keep  them  neat  and  trim. 

At  any  rate,  I  learned  several  things  about  laying  walks.  T7.R.B. 
came  over  to  watch  me  dig  the  foundation  and  I  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to 
watch  me  work  he'd  have  to  pay  for  it  by  giving  away  some  advice.    Here  are 
some  of  the  tips  he  gave  me  about  walks. 

First,  he  said,  grade  the  walk  so  that  there's  a  crown,  or  rise,  of 
about  one-quarter  inch  in  the  center.    That  insures  good  drainage.    And  he 
advised  me  against  having  an  extremely  smooth  finish,  since  a  smooth  walk  is 
slippery.    He  recommends  this  plan:     If  the  surface  is  made  of  good,  rich 
concrete  first  trowel  it  to  a  smooth  finish.    Them  go  over  it  lightly  with  a 
brush,  before  it  hardens.    The  addition  of  about  one-half  pound  of  powdered 
lampblack  to  each  batch  of  surfacing  coat,  consisting  of  one  bag  of  cement 
and  twice  that  amount  of  sharp  sand,  will  deepen  the  color  of  the  surface. 

Seaming  gives  a  neater  appearance.     Seam  uniformly  along  the  edges 
and  in  blocks,  with  the  length  of  the  blocks  about  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
walk.     You  can  get  an  edger  and  a  middle  s earner  at  almost  any  hardware  store. 

Putting  down  walks,  I  find,  isn't  all  there  is  to  putting  down  walks. 
As  usual,  there  are  little  sideline  jobs  connected  with  it.    After  the  forms 
are  removed  soil  must  be  tamped  along  the  edges  of  the  walk  and  grass  seed  has 
to  be  sown  to  replace  the  grass  along  the  edge  of  the  walks.     Or,  better 
still,  pieces  of  sod  can  be  fitted  into  the  bare  places. 

Another  November  task  that  I  asked  TC.R.B,  about  was  moving  shrubbery. 
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I  have  some  evergreens  and  shrubs  that  are  getting  too  large  for  ornamentals 
around  the  house  and  Mrs.  T.  has  decided  that  they  ought  to  be  moved  to  a 
location  alongside  the  garage. 

"Well.,  first  of  all,"  77.R.B.  says,   "get  the  new  location  ready.  Spade 
the  ground,  work  in  a  little  fertilizer  and  manure,  and  then  dig  the  holes. 
How,  as  to  digging  up  the  plants,  here's  a  tip.   'Dig  all  around  them,  turning 
the  .back  of  the  spade  or  shovel  toward  the  plants  so  as  to  leave  a  nice, 
smooth  ball  of  earth  around  the  roots  of  each.     Since  they're  pretty  good- 
sized,  it's  a  good  idea,  also,  to  wrap  this  ball  of  earth  with  strips  of 
burlap.     You  can  cut  old  feed  sacks  into  strips  12  to  18  inches  wide  for  this 
purpose.    And,  then,  wrap  plenty  of  string  around  the  burlap  to  hold  it 
t  ight ly  in  p lace . 

"After  you've  done  this,  dig  underneath  the  plant  with  a  spade,  and 
loosen  it.     If  it's  VERY  heavy,  you  can  fix  up  a  flat  drag  by  nailing  5  cr 
4  boards  together.     Load  the  plant  on  the  drag  and  haul  it  carefully  to  the 
new  location. 

"That's  a  good  method.    But  maybe  you'll  prefer  this  one,  which  is 
also  satisfactory.    Place  a  sling  of  canvas  or  burlap  underneath  the  ball  of 
earth.    Then  pick  it  up  and  carry  it,  or  load  it  in  a  wheelbarrow.     If  the 
plants  are  big,  you'll  need  another  man  to  help  you  carry  them. 

"How,  after  the  plant  is  safely  moved  and  set  in  its  new  location, 
remove  the  string  and  burlap  bandages,  fill  in  around  the  plant  with  new 
earth,  then  tramp  the  soil  firmly,  and  apply  water.    Plants  that  are 
moved  in  this  manner  will  need  frequent  watering  in  case  the  weather 
continues  dry." 

"U.  R.  B.  wound  up  his  recommendations  by  pointing  out  that  when 
shrubs  aren't  too  large,  most  of  them  can  be  moved  successfully  without 
such  careful  handling.    Their  root  systems  are  usually  thick  enough  to  hold 
plenty  of  soil.     Of  course,  the  more  soil  you  can  move  with  them  the  better. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  evergreens  which  should  always  be  moved 
with  a  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots." 

As  for  the  new  shrubbery  that  I'll  have  to  plant  around  the  house 
to  take  the  place  of  my  over -grown  plants,  the  main  points  are  fertilizing 
and  spading.    And  77.  R.  B.  suggests  it  may  be  a  good  plan  to  add  some  new 
soil. 

How,  turning  from  shrubbery  to  hedges.     It  it  desirable  to  prune 
back  a  hedge  in  the  fall? 

T7.  R.  B.  told  $e  that  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  choice,  but  as  a 
general , rule,  hedges  should  not  be  pruned  until  after  their  leaves  have 
fallen.     In  the  case  of  California  privet,  which  is  rather  tender  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  the  pruning  should  not  be  done  until  early  spring. 
In  sections  where  the  plants  do  not  winter-kill,  it  is  better  to  do  the 
work  late  this  fall  and  have  it  over  with,  but  wherever  there  is  danger  cf 
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winter-killing,  defer  the  heading  back  -until  the  amount  of  winter -killing 
dan  "be  determined. 

"And  don't  forget,"  he  reminded  me, "  that  early  spring-blooming 
shrubs  such  as  spirea  should  hot  be  pruned  until  after  they  blossom.  Later 
summer  blossoming  shrubs  can  be  pruned  this  fall  or  early  in  the  spring." 

TThen  I  had  finished  with  my  spading,  I  showed  W.  R.  3.  one  of  my 
evergreens,  an  arbor  vitae,  that  had  been  badly  damaged  by  some  insect.  Eis 
examination  disclosed  that  the  insects  were  BAG-  This  worm  .he  told 

me,  eats  evergreen  foliage,  at  the  same  time  spinning  a  web  around  itself 
and  hanging  attached  to  the  stems  of  trees.    'The  remedy,  he  advised,  is  to  ' 
spray  or  dust  the  plants  during  summer  with  lead  arsenate.    And,  also,  to 
hand-pick  and  burn  all  of  the  insects  found  on  the  plants. 

That  reminded  me  of  the  trouble  I  had  with  my  asters  this  season. 
W.R.B.  agreed  that  an  insect  was  probably  the  offender  in  that  case  too. 

"The  root  louse  or  aphid,"  he  explained,"  works  on  the  roots  of  the 
aster  plant,  causing  it  to  turn  yellow  and  die.     Common  garden  ants  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  depredations  of  these  root  aphids.    The  ants 
you  see,  store  aphid  eggs  in  their  nests  and  the  next  season  they  carry  the 
apHi&sto  roots  of  the  plants. 

"Right  now  is  a  good  time  to  take  action  against  aphids.     The  remedy 
is  to  spade  up  the  ground  thoroughly  in  the  fall,  thus  exposing  all  eggs 
and  insects  to  the  winter  weather.     The  use  of  ant  poisons  to  destroy  ant 
nests  in  the  garden  will  help,  but  fall  spading  is  the  best  remedy.    And  as 
a  supplementary  measure  clean  up  and  burn  all  the  old  aster  plants  end  any 
other  refuse  from  the  garden." 

Now,  as  a  final  suggestion  for  today,  here's  one  on  what  to  do  with 
leaves.     Make  compost  out  of  them.    Here's  W.  R.  B.'s  formula: 

"Pile  leaves  in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  at  the  same  time  mixing  a 
little  soil  with  them.    A  small  amount  of  sulphate  of  Ammonia  and  lime  will 
also  help  to  speed  decay.    This  compost  makes  fine  soil  for  use  in  seed  boxes 
and  for  top  dressing  around  plants.    You  have  to  get  rid  of  the  leaves,  any- 
way, so  you  might  as  well  make  some  use  of  them." 

These  aren't  all  the  items  of  fall  work  that  Mrs.  T.  and  W.  R.  B. 
had  combined  to  bring  to  my  attention.    But  they're  the  ones  I  thought  most 
of  you  would  be  interested  in.    And,  by  the  way,  this  is  the  last  program  for 
awhile     in  which  I'm  going  to  make  any  suggestions  that  involve  hard  labor, 
Next  week  I've  arranged  to  get  some  information  from  Department  of 
Agriculture  specialists  on  cafe  of  household  pets.    And  the  week  after  that 
the  subject  will  be  raising  rabbits. 
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In  the  meantime,  drop  me  a  line  if  there's  any  point  you  want 
information  on.  ,  I'll  see  that  your  request  gets  expert  attention. 


** * ****** * 


AMOTJNCMMT :  Next  week,  as  Neighbor  Thompson  has  just  told  you,  hels  go- 
ing to  talk  about  a  subject  that  practically  everybody  is  interested  in. 
"Care  of  Household  Pets."    Be  sure  to  tune  in  promptly  next  Wednesday. 

And  if  you  want  to  write  to  Mr.  Thompson,  address  him  either  at  Station  

or  in  care  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 


